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Mr. Bruce Thomas : I do not know, Sir, whether 
you would like Mr. Birch-Thorpe to give you the 
facts relating to the complaint that was put forward 
by Mr. Davis last night. We have had the par- 
ticulars got out over-night showing what the season 
ticket rates are 'between High Wycombe and 
Paddington and Marylebone, and how it comes a/bout 
that that additional £1 4s. which was referred to is 
charged, and what the rates in fact are. 

President : I think it would be advisable if it can 
be done in a succinct form ; because the more we get 
this point ventilated and cleared up the better it will 
be for all of us. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I think if I put three or four 
questions to Mr. Biroli-Thorpe we could give you the 
information with regard to it. 

President : Before we resume, might I mention 
what is rather passing in the minds of the members 
of the Tribunal? Of course we quite understand 
that here we are on a question of the appropriate 
form for a certain charge, and you have very properly 
said during the conduct of your case that very many 
of the paints which the gentleman who attended here 
yesterday raised as to the availability of tickets in 
certain circumstances cannot be gone into now — 
whether a man should be entitled to a return of some 
of his money if the ticket is deposited for a month 
through illness; whether if he loses his season ticket 
he should have to pay for getting another; all those 
sort of questions which you know from your 
experience arise with regard to season tickets. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. 

President: What the Tribunal feel is this. They 
quite accept the statement which you made, and it 
really cannot be traversed, that this is not the proper 
time for going into all those questions and clearing 
them up ; but they are questions which are of great 
interest to the public and must be cleared up 
at some time; and what we would suggest 
for your consideration, and we hope you 

will transfer our remarks to your clients and 
see what can be done, is that you should publish 



in a convenient form and circulate as soon as possible 
the general conditions under which season tickets 
will be issued. It has been done in the past by the 
individual railway companies, and I hold in my hand 
a specimen of the South Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way, which specimen will no doubt be reproduced, 
or has been, in different form with other railway 
companies. Of course, the expectation of the public 
was that, in consequence of the amalgamations that 
were taking place and the concentration of the work- 
ing of several railways in one hand, season tickets 
instead of being less available would be more avail- 
able in the future, and that there might be provisions 
made for inter-working between one company and 
another, or something of that sort. I do not mean 
to say that all the expectations of the public, can 
be realised — possibly they cannot, but a great many, 
it seems to us, can be realised; and as soon as possible 
you should put out not only in the interests of the 
public but in your own interests what you are pre- 
pared to do in the future with regard to the issue 
of season tickets and the availability of them, just 
as you have done in the past. The Tribunal state 
that view because they think it is a material circum- 
stance before they come to fix the price of the season 
ticket which must come up on the review of the 
schedules. It may be that if, on the perusal of 
the conditions, the ticket is not as available generally 
as it was before, that would have to be taken into 
consideration when the Tribunal fixed the quantum. 
Therefore we think the public ought to know as soon 
as possible what the conditions under which season 
tickets will, be issued are ; , and we recommend for 
your consideration, and we hope you will transfer 
it to your clients, that at a convenient time the 
conditions under which season tickets will be issued 
shall be made public so that the public may have 
an opportunity of seeing what they are, and in order 
that they may know that before we have the fixing 
of the quantum which is to be paid by the public 
for the season ticket, and our decision is given. 
I hope that will not embarrass you in the conduct of 
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your case, or put too great a burden on the railway 
companies; but it is something which I think the 
public are entitled to ask for; and, as we have come 
to the' conclusion that the public are entitled to ask 
for ; t, wo think, as soon as possible, you should get 
those conditions drafted and circulated. In saying 
that I am expressing the opinions of both my 
colleague Mr. Jepson and my colleague Mr. Locket. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I can say this now, Sir, that 
it is the hope of the railway companies to produce 
one set of conditions which will be of more or less 
universal application, and that these conditions 
should be produced at or before the time when this 
Court is called upon to settle the charges. 

President : I think that that may possibly do some- 
thing to smooth the way for opponents who are 
appearing here when we are only settling form. 
When they are dealing really with a matter which 
will be hereafter conveyed in the conditions, it m 
difficult for them to fight their case; but that might 
make it easy. 

Mr. Stafford. Cripps : May I put a question to you, 
Sir? I am not clear what the intention of the 
Tribunal is. Are the conditions at present in the 
form of the Schedule not to be considered now? 

President'. No; the pecuniary conditions more 
especially. You see what I mean. They fix the rate 
in. the bod3 r of the Schedule, and then say, “ a half- 
rate (or whatever it is) in certain circumstances.” 
Those will be embodied in the Schedule in which they 
are or in the form in which they pass the Tribunal. 
But, apart from that, many questions are asked by 
the opponents (if I may so call them) which go to the 
previous availability of the ticket. A gentleman 
comes from High Wycombe and says, “ Formerly I 
could get a return if I deposited my ticket for a 
month; if I were ill I could get a rebate.” That is 
not a matter to go into the form, it is a matter of the 
conditions under which the tickets are issued. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : Is it the idea that those 
conditions should be incorporated in some form? 



President : They will be a set of conditions upon 
which the railways will act after they are published. 
They are the offer which the railway companies will 
put up, and which will bind them whenever a season 
ticket is taken out. I am not here, as I have said, 
to settle the conditions; but we must get to know 
what the conditions are, and if they are anything 
substantially less than what the public have had — 
and we hope they will be sometimes substantially 
more — then that will be taken into account when the 
quantum is dealt with. 

Mr. Purchase : How will such conditions come up 
for revision before this tribunal? Will the parties 
who are interested have an opportunity of objecting 
to them and putting their objections before this 
tribunal, or will they he considered when the whole 
question of quantum is. considered ? 

President : I think they will be considered when the 
question of quantum is considered. The programme 
of the railway companies will be issued before. They 
will say, “These are the things which we mean to 
do with the season tickets ; these are the conditions 
under which they are issued.” 

Mr. Purchase : Of course that does complicate the 
inquiry a little, does it not? Because supposing 
someone comes up before you when you are consider- 
ing the quantum and you have settled all your 
figures, or the railway companies have settled all. 
their figures, and then the objector puts a strong 
case before the Tribunal that some of those conditions 
are harsh and ought to be modified — that may throw 
the whole question of quantum out of gear, may it 
not? 

President : We are prepared to deal with that com- 
plication when it arises; and I believe that with the 
assistance of my colleagues we shall be able to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : If I may I will now ask Mr. 
Birch-Thorpe one or two questions about the High 
Wjxmmbe rates. 

President : Yes. 



Mr. Charles Edwin Birch-Thorpe recalled. 
Further examined by Mr. Bruce Thomas. 



657. You heard the statement which was made 
yesterday afternoon by Mr. Davis? — Yes. 

658. With regard to the season ticket rates from 
High Wycombe to Marylebone, and the additional 
charge that was made when those tickets are avail- 
able between two termini in London? — Yes. 

659. Paddington and Marylebone? — Yes. 

660. I want you to tell me what the Marylebone 
to High Wycombe third class season ticket would be 
on the scale which is applicable? — It would be some- 
thing like £34 7s. 

661. For 12 months? — Yes. 

662. Is High Wycombe a place where the railway 

companies have given what they consider additional 
facilities in order to get people to go and live out 
in that direction? — Yes. The rates to High 

Wycombe are based on less than what the general 
scale would give for a similar distance. 

663. You have given us the general scale, £34 7s. 
What is the actual charge to High Wycombe, third 
class? — £26 8s. 

664. What would the ordinary rate be for making 
that ticket available both for Paddington and Mary- 
lebone? — On the mileage — which is the general 
practice adopted in charging for these spurs — it would 
mean an extra charge of £5 17s. 

665. And the extra charge that you, in fact, make 
is what? — £1 4s. 

666. Mr. -Jepson : That is, if a man living at High 
Wycombe said, “ I want a season ticket to Maryle- 
bone and I also want the opportunity of going to 
Paddington,” you would take him the distance to 
Paddington and to Marylebone from the common 
point where the joint line ceases, I suppose? Yes, 
that is the usual practice adopted at other places; 
but in this particular instance we make a commuted 



charge of £1 4s. instead of the mileage charge of 
£5 17s. which would apply at other points probably. 

667. Mr. Bruce Thomas : So that the ordinary 

scale charge for Mr. Davis would be £34 7s. plus the 
£5 17s., making £40 4s.? — No. The £34 7s. 

includes both terminal points. That is the ticket he 
holds. The £34 7s. is the scale rate for both termini. 

668. That includes both termini? — Yes. 

669. Then to get the comparison it is this : The full 
scale rate would be £34 7s., and Mr. Davis is charged 
£27 12s. ? — That is right. 

670. Mr. Jepson : Would you tell me what would be 
the scale rate from High Wycombe to Marylebone 
only? You told us the £34 7s. was including both 
termini? — £28 7s. as against £26 8s. 

671. That is a reduction of 19s. on the scale to 
start with? — Yes, to start with. 

672. Then you add 24s. for the second availability 
instead of the scale of £5 17s. ? — That is so. But 
Mr. Davis made a reference to the tapering of the 
scale. At that distance the season ticket scale 
already in operation does taper considerably, and 
the effect of that is shown when a season ticket rate 
is reduced to journeys. If we take 300 journeys in 
the year, which is the accepted railway method of 
dealing with a season ticket, the average cost of his 
return journey would mean Is. 9d. per day; whereas 
the third class ordinary fare is 6s. 4d. 

673. Return? — Yes. If that gentleman made 90 
journeys in the year his season ticket would be re- 
munerative; and if he makes the number of journeys 
I have referred to, 300, he would get an equivalent 
of something like £95 for the £27 12s. he is paying.^ 

674. President : There is another point Mr. Davis 
mentioned. As I understand it, he said if the or- 
dinary traveller took a return ticket it was available 
for the same price at both termini ? — That is so. 
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675. Without additional charge? 1 — Yes. That is 

accounted for in this way. There is a check on the 
user of the ordinary ticket. If a man travels to 
Marylebone, his first half of the ticket is given up 
there, and, therefore, that company receives its proper 
proportion of the fare. If he returns from the 
other terminus, that ticket is then divided up on 
the journey that is made partly by another company’s 
route, and there is a Check on the user, and the divi- 
sion can be properly made; whereas with the season 
ticket there would be no check of any kind ; and in 
addition to that a payment has to be made to the 
other company for the user, and that payment comes 
out of the £1 4s., the additional charge made to the 
holder of the ticket. 

676. Is it your point that the ordinary ticket 
includes the mileage to both termini ? — Yes ; but he is 
travelling only in one direction with the ordinary 
ticket, and that can be properly accounted for. 

677. I see that. But is the answer to him this, 
that the ticket which is issued and which is available 
for both termini includes some sort of commuted 
charge for the extra mileage? — Yes. 

678. But when you come to adjust the accounts 
between the companies you can produce the halves 
of the tickets, if it is a return ticket, .and each com- 
pany can get its proper proportion? — That is so. 

679. But it contains a charge for availability at 
both termini? — Yes; because on the first journey he 
has paid for a service which is not rendered by that 
first company on the return journey, it is rendered 
by another company; therefore, they require their 
proportion in division. 

680. I only want to clear up all the points to see 

if there is an explanation. There was another point 
raised by Mr. Davis. He said it was rather hard 
luck on him, so to speak, that, as he was a consistent 
season ticket holder, if he wanted to renew for a 
month he was charged at the rate of the three months’ 
ticket and not at the rate of the 12 months’ ticket. 
He said : “I am taking an addition to the 12 

months, making it 13 months; if I am entitled to a 
lower charge for 12 months a fortiori I am entitled 
to a lower charge for the 13 months.” That is his 
argument. He says : “ When I come to the end of 
my 12 months, although I have been a consistent ticket 
holder, I am charged on the higher rate than the yearly 
rate, namely, on the quarterly rate for the additional 
month I want”? — Yes. The position of the railway 
company is this, that we have made a contract with 
him for 12 months, and in some cases with some 
companies the 12 months rate is lower in proportion 
to the other periods; that contract having finished, 
if he comes along for a fresh ticket 

681. You treat him as a fresh subscriber? — Yes; 
and he must take out his ticket at the rate applicable 
to the period he selects for his new ticket. 

682. Mr. Loclcet : Is there anything substantial in 
that in money? — With some companies they have 
equal proportions for 12 months, 6 months, and 
3 months ; others have a higher rate for the 6 
months and the 3 months; but all companies charge 
a higher rate in proportion for their monthly tickets. 
The general rule is to take one-tliird of the quarterly 
rate, plus 10 per cent. 

683. That is not an answer to my question. What 
I want to know is whether there is anything sub- 
stantial, from the railway companies’ point of view, 
in money in that. It is one of those things which 
generate an enormous amount of grievance and dis- 
content. I do not know whether I ought to say it 
from here, but I do think it is desirable that the 
railway companies should endeavour, as far as they 
possibly can , where there is nothing really substantial 
in it in the way of money, to avoid such subjects 
o‘f discontent and dissatisfaction? — From the point 
of view of revenue there is very much at stake with 
the monthly ticket. 

684. I am not speaking of monthly tickets 
generally, but of such cases as the President referred 
to just now where a man has been a season ticket 
holder and, perhaps, his lease runs on for about 



a month beyond the period for which he has taken a 
ticket, and he wants the ticket extended for that 
month. I am referring to things of that sort. Not 
that he should take out a monthly ticket at the yearly 
rate; that is quite a different thing. I cannot see 
that itds a very substantial thing? — In an isolated 
case it would not be so. But if we once admitted 
that principle we should have so many people coming 
along where there are these differential rates and 
taking out a ticket for a short period and claiming 
for it to be extended for the long period. 

685. President : That is the converse case. You 
are saying a man might take a monthly ticket and 
then ask to have more time on it at the yearly rate. 
That is not Mr. Davis’s case. He is a man who has 
taken a yearly ticket and now says you have given 
a reduction for 12 months; why not give it for 
13 months? — We apply that principle in both direc- 
tions. We say that if a man comes along for a fre^h 
contract he must take it out for the price applicable 
to the term. 

President : Mr. Locket has asked whether there is 
anything substantial in those particular cases. What 
is the use of keeping up this grievance if there is a 
grievance? What is the point of saying : You look 
like a man I have never seen before, you are a new 
customer; I shall treat you as a three months’ man. 
Obviously it is a source of irritation which you might 
get over easily, unless there is some great monetary 
principle behind it. 

686. Mr. Locket : You have given us the explana- 
tion of the difference ibetween the rates at Paddington 
and at Marylebone, and it. may be a satisfactory 
explanation — I am not expressing any opinion upon 
it; but there are cases which are much more striking 
than that on the southern lines. A resident at 
Reigate has the right to come up to Charing Cross 
or to go up to London Bridge, but if he wants to go 
t-o Victoria he is not allowed to do so. It is things 
of that sort which can have no substantial value in 
money, but which cause an amount of irritation that 
is altogether out of proportion to anything the 
railway companies can get out of it. And I would 
make a strong appeal to you and to other railway 
representatives that, as far as they possibly can, they 
should get rid of that irritation. It is not desirable 
from the railway point of view that they should 
adopt bureaucratic methods of this sort which cause 
irritation and do them no good? — Under the grouping 
system where there are several termini belonging to 
the same group, they are seriously considering the 
question of making the tickets interavailable. But 
where the termini belong to other companies, then, 
of course, -a payment has to be made to that other 
company. 

687. President : Do you mean to say that after 
they are grouped and amalgamated — supposing you 
want to come up to London from a place which is 
on the Brighton and on the South Eastern, you 
are only now considering whether you can come to 
Victoria with one ticket and to, we will say, London 
Bridge with another? — Season tickets I am speaking 
of now. 

688. Yes, season tickets? — The general rule in 
charging for season tickets is to charge them pn 
the mileage between the points covered. 

689. Mr. Locket : But a man cannot travel twice 
on the same day over the same route. If he has 
a ticket between London and Reigate he can only 
come to London and go back; he cannot travel by 
the two routes ? — But he is having an extra facility. 

690. It is the same company. 

President : Why should not he ? 

Witness : Under the grouping they are endeavour- 
ing to come to some arrangements whereby those 
objects can be met. But at the present time, if a 
man wishes to travel over extra mileage he is charged 
for it. 

Mr. Locket : But he is not travelling extra mileage. 
If he travels from Victoria to Reigate he goes down 
that way and he does not then go from Charing Cross. 

691. Mr. Jepson: Has it not been the practice 
in the past that railway companies, where they have 
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two routes within their own hands, give availability 
by the short route providing the person taking the 
ticket pays on the longer route? — Yes; and the alter- 
native route is given free for the through journey 
only. 

692. You told us that the matter was being con- 
sidered by the southern companies. Will not some- 
thing of that principle prevail with the railway com- 
panies now — that is, that they will allow the tickets 
to be available by any of the routes provided the 
parties pay for the distance with the London, 
Midland and Scottish, and with the London and 
North Eastern. 

693. Is that likely to be extended generally; because 
if that is done I think it will remove a lot of these 
pin pricks and grievances under which the public are 
suffering and which they are not slow to advertise? — 
You mean that a ticket available on one company’s 
group to be available over another company’s group ? 

694. No. I am speaking of within the same group? — 
Yes; I may safely say that within a very short period 
that will be brought into operation. 

695. That carries one a long way. Now as regards 
the other route. Of course season ticket holders and 

Cross-examined by 

699. You are the Chairman of the Season Ticket 
Conference of Clearing House, are not you? — Yes. 

700. Do you mind telling me how long you have 
been in that position? — Eor over three years. 

701. So that your experience does not date before 
the war ? — Oh, yes. I was a member of the Con- 
ference, but not the Chairman. My experience of 
season tickets goes back close on 40 years. 

702. So that you can answer all these questions I 
want to put to you with regard to this form, cannot 
you ? — Yes. 

703. Did you get out a return showing the advance 
in season ticket traffic? Have you done anything 
in that way? — Not at present. 

704. We did put it to you ; we asked you if you 
would do so in order that we could see the advance 
in season ticket traffic. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I think I can answer that ; 

I do not think Mr. Birch-Thorpe knows. My friend 
interrogated the railway companies, and we supplied 
him with a certain amount of information. Among 
other things, he asked for some information which 
would show the total number of season tickets issued 
between certain points between certain dates to show 
that there had been, I suppose, a great increase in 
season ticket travel. We got out that information, 
and we got out the other information for which he 
asked, and we gave it to him. I did not give him 
this because it seemed to me not to be relevant, and 
I thought that there was no advantage to be gained 
by having material here for discussion which was not 
relevant. If the Court thinks it relevant — perhaps 
if I hand in the statement you will best see for your- 
selves whether you think, upon this question that 
we are considering, this information is relevant. 

( Document handed to Mie President.) I am sure it 
is not desirable to have a lot of discussion on figures 
that have nothing to do with it. 

President : Mr. Purchase, what is the particular 
point you wish to make on the question of the form 
for which this is material? 

Mr. Purchase : It was this. I did not wish to 
interrupt my friend, but he was travelling in a dif- 
ferent direction from what I was endeavouring to do. 

I understand the information has been already put 
in under F.H.5. That was the information I was 
considering just at the time. The information I 
wanted was this : In 1913 there were 350,000,000 
passengers by season ticket rates, bringing in a 
revenue of £4,773,465; and in 1921 the number of 
passengers had gone up to 557,247,600 with a revenue 
of £11,967,422. So that you have an increase in 
fares for season ticket rates. That is due to one of 
the war conditions, is it not? 

Mr. -Tepson : An increase in fares? 



traders’ ticket holders were educated during the war 
as to what the railway companies could do by arrange- 
ment; there were all sorts of arrangements, as we 
know from our own experience, for the interavail- 
ability of tickets over the routes of various companies ; 
it was done because of the paucity of train services, 
the services had been very much reduced; but it 
showed what could be done by arrangement with the 
companies; and if traders and the travelling public 
can get those facilities in the future, even if they have 
to pay a trifle more for them, I am quite sure they 
would be very glad to have them, without paying for 
the throughout mileage by both routes? — That ques- 
tion has been up during the last few months. 

696. President: When will it be done? — We have 
made an offer to them, but I do not know whether it 
has been accepted. 

697. Mr. ■ Tepson : To whom? — To the traders. 

698. Through the Co-ordinating Committee? — 

Through the general managers; they have had some 
interviews. 

Mr. , Tepson : I am glad to hear it is on the way to 
a settlement. 

Mr. Purchase. 

Mr. Purchase : Yes, an increase in fares for season 
ticket rates. There is an increase in ratio on this; 
and now I am asking the witness if there has been 
any increase in season ticket rates by reason of war 
conditions. 

Mr. -Jepson : That information is surely given on 
the first page of F.H. 5, is it not? 

Mr. Purchase : This is the first time I have seen the 
document, Sir. 

Mr. Jepson: I beg your pardon. Because the first 
page does deal with the increases that have taken 
place in ordinary fares, and in the second table it 
deals with the increases that have taken place in 
season ticket rates; and I think we had the infor- 
mation from one of the witnesses yesterday that the 
great increase in the issue of season tickets was due 
to the ordinary fares being put up 75 per cent., and 
it is now 50 per cent. ; it made it cheaper for a lot 
of travellers to take out season tickets. 

705. Mr. Purchase : Exactly. (To the Witness) : 
So that there is an advance of 50 per cent, over the 
pre-war rates of season tickets? 

Witness: That is so. 

706. In taking into account your figures — of course, 
this is a question of quantum to a certain extent, so 
I do not want you to' go into it closely, but to give 
me an impression — are you basing them on pre-war 
rates or on the present rates? Axe the examples 
you have given me the present rates, or are you 
considering pre-war figures ? — I do not think that is 
a question I can answer now. 

Mr. Jepson: Were you speaking of the informa- 
tion Mr. Birch-Thorpe was giving just now with 
regard to the Metropolitan, and so on? 

707. Mr. Purchase: No; with regard to this ques- 
tion generally. I wanted an impression as to whether 
the railway companies, when they were considering 
season ticket rates, were going to take as a standard 
the pre-war rate or this present rate, -which is an 
advance of 50 per cent, on account of war con- 
ditions. (To the Witness ) : That you cannot give 
me any information about? — We are not discussing 
the rates at present; we are simply discussing the 
schedule. 

708. That is so. But you have given examples of 
rates? — That is only in regard to a man who has 
made a complaint. 

709. Supposing I associate myself with that com- 
plaint. In giving the rate, are you giving the pre- 
war rate or the present rate? — I have given the 
present rate in operation in that man’s case. 

Mr. Jepson : What has it to do with it? Supposing 
it were the pre-war rate or the present rate. I do 
not follow the point as bearing on this form. 

Mr. Purchase : It has a good deal to do with the 
fixing of the rate. 
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Mr. J epson : The quantum. 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. That I put before the witness 
before I started. Of course, I di-d not want him to 
go into the figures ; I merely wanted to get an 
impression. This table gives us no indication. (To 
the Witness ) : But are you considering — because 

naturally you had certain plans in your mind when 
you made up this schedule — that these figures shall 
be based upon the ordinary rates for ordinary 
passengers, or are you considering that they should 
be based upon a system which includes so many 
journeys per week? 

Mr. J epson : Are we not going over ground that 
has been traversed many times before, when we have 
been told — and the Tribunal, I am sure, are fully 
seized of it that the season ticket scale, speaking 
generally, has no relation whatever to the ordinary 
tickets ; that in some cases the charge for a season 
ticket is based on about six journeys a week, and as 
you get farther away it is on about one journey a 
fortnight. So that the season ticket scale rate, speak- 
ing generally, can have no relation whatever to the 
ordinary fares. 

Mr. Purchase : That may be so, certainly. But 
then am I not entitled to put this contention, that 
under the Railways Act we are under a new system 
altogether ; and, therefore, it is not necessary for the 
railway companies, nor is it obligatory on the part 
of the. railway companies, to introduce a system 
which is based upon pre-war practices ? But if they 
say that they are adopting such a practice, that is 
really all the information I require with regard to 
this particular point. It is quite right, as you put it, 
that we have had evidence in the past of the previous 
practice of fixing the season ticket rates; but that 
does not say that, under a new system which has 
involved a Schedule which is of a different character 
altogether from that which has been in operation 
before, they are going to bring into operation those 
particular plans for fixing season ticket rates in the 
future. It was only in regard to that idea I was 
putting this suggestion to the witness. 

President : I a.m not saying it is not a good idea, 
but for the moment can you tell me how it would 
reflect itself in a criticism of the form ? That is what 
I want to know. R there anything in the form here 
which goes against any preconceived idea, if you like 
m your mind, of what the form should be? You have 
some point in regard to season ticket charges which 
jou think will turn out better than the railway 
companies suggest. Is there anything in your idea 
about season ticket charges which is inimical to this 
form ? 

Mr. Purchase : There is only this point I wished 
to put 

President : I am not trying to stop vou, but to 
focus it. 

Mr. Purchase-. If you please, Sir. In the con- 
sideration of a Schedule one naturally desires to have 
the aims of the railway companies in one’s mind; 
one does not want forced upon the public a Schedule . 
which is so hard that it does not yield to modern 
conditions. Therefore, one would like some informa- 
tion as to the method which is going to be adopted 
for the standard of scale. 

President : That is the quantum, is it not? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes, that certainly is the quantum. 
But of course if one has in mind the difficulties of 
fixing a standard rate which shall operate generally 
throughout the country on all the systems — if one 
has in mind that extreme difficulty, is not one entitled 
to put forward a suggestion of an alternative Schedule 
to get over those difficulties ? 

President-. That is what I am coming to. Would 
you produce the alternative Schedule? Your point 
is that this is not good because it does not show a 
duplicate charge. 

Mr. Purchase : No, I do not say that. I think it 
is excellent as far as it goes. But I want an oppor- 
tunity of amplifying it if I may. 

President : You can put forward a suggestion for 
amplifying it, certainly. What do you want? 



Mr. Purchase: It does help me if I know the' 
system which is to be worked in future for these 
rates. If I know from the witness the system, it 
does help me in my suggestions before the Tribunal. 

President : Here is 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, with the 
charge against it. That is the system, is it not ? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. 

President : You do not like that system? 

Mr. Purchase: I do not say I do not like it; I 
think it meets our case very well; but I do respect- 
fully suggest that there is an opportunity for ampli- 
fication and also for improvement. 

President : Let us see what you want in the way 
of amplification or improvement. 

Mr. Purchase : May I put it to the Witness ? 

President: Yes; what you suggest as an alternative 
on the form. 

710. Mr. Purchase: Exactly, Sir. (To the 

Witness) : Taking the form that you have given, 
you give us 1 to 4 miles, which is a suggestion of a, 
tapering system, is it not? — Yes. 

fll. I think Mr. Bruce Thomas suggested that 
there would be a tapering system in this? — That is so. 

/12. If you take 1 to 30 miles, is it your intention 
to have a different character of taper for that portion 
of the traffic from 31 up to 1,000 miles?— The scale- 
is going to run right from 1 mile to 1,000 or more; 
it will he a continuous scale; but the tapering will 
he more pronounced as the distance gets longer? 

M3. That is what I mean. The tapering will be 
more pronounced? — Yes. 

714. I think Mr. Bruce Tho-mas mentioned that it 
was not the intention to disturb many of the current 
rates; do you agree with that; or am I misinter- 
preting him? 

President : I do not remember Mr. Bruce Thomas 
saying it. Is that what you said, Mr. Bruce Thomas? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I do not remember saying it. 
All my recollection goes to is this, that where toMay 
there are exceptional circumstances which demand 
exceptional rates, I had no doubt that those excep- 
tional circumstances would lead to exceptional rates 
m the future. 

President: I think that was it. 

7io. Mr. Purchase: If you please, ' Sir! I "thought 
the words used were that it was the present intention 
to leave rates untouched; hut if Mr. Bruce Thomas 
explains it in that way, I leave it. (To the Witness) ■ 
We have had given to us the figures showing that 
nearly 90 per cent, of the income derived from season 
ticket rates is suburban traffic?— No, not income; 

I said tickets issued. 

716. The number of tickets? — Yes. 

717. That is what I want to know. That is only 
for the number of tickets, is it not?— That is so. 

718 How would that compare with income, do 
you think?— We have not got that out; we did not 
think it was necessary. 

1 19. Have you considered that there is a distinc- 
tion so far as a Schedule is concerned between sub- 
urban traffic and long distance traffic? 

Mr. J epson : Is not that involved in what Mr. 
Birch-Thorpe has already said that the tapering will 
he more pronounced the longer the distance. 

Mr. Purchase: Yes, it is involved to a certain 
extent; but I want to get it out of the witness. 

Mr. J epson : I am sure what is in the minds of the 
Tribunal, not only as the result of what we have 
heard here this time, but of what we have heard 
previously, is that about 95 or 96 per cent. (I think 
it was) of the tickets issued may be treated as the 
limits of the suburban issue; the other 3 per cent, or 
4 per cent, we had on the previous occasion — leaving 
out traders’ tickets — were long distance season 
tickets. 

720. Mr. Purchase : Yes. (To the. Witness) : How 
many would be exceptional rates in that percentage, 
do you think ? — It is rather difficult to answer that 
question off-hand, because the exceptional rates apply 
in the very populous areas where a great number of 
tickets are issued. We have thousands of other 
rates based on the general scale in operation; so- 
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that it would be hardly a fair criterion as to the 
.number of rates. 

Mr. Jepson : What do you mean iby an exceptional 
rate ? Because at the present time, as I understand 
it, there is no standard for 30 miles. The informa- 
tion that came to us some time ago was that the 
different companies had different rates for their own 
particular circumstances on their lines for suburban 
tickets; there was no standard; and if you ha,ve no 
standard how can you have exceptional rates, and how 
can the witness answer how many exceptional rates 
there are when there is no general standard applied? 

President : That is the artfulness of Mr. Purchase’s 
question. 

Mr. Purchase : I think you are anticipating one or 
two of the questions I wanted to put to the Witness. 

Mr. J epson : It may save you putting them. 

721. Mr. Purchase: No doubt they have been put 
Better than I could have done it, but, of course, it 
does save a certain amount of time. (To the 
Witness) : Let me ask you this question, which was 
really put by Mr. Jepson just now, although he put 
it in the form of a statement : Is it intended that 
this Schedule shall apply to every company? — Yes, 
it is; that is the present intention. 

722. Which do you mean? — The companies are sit- 
ting endeavouring to draw up a scale, as I said yester- 
day, to fit in with every company, and we are hoping 
to obtain a universal scale. 

723. Mr. , Jepson : If I may say so, that is outside 
the question. This form of Schedule does apply to 
all companies. You are hoping that the quantum 
may be applied? — Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: But that was not Mr. Purchase’s 
question. 

724. Mr. Purchase : So> far as the form is con- 
cerned, that is to apply to every company? — Yes. 

725. If that is the case, you must have what is 
called an exceptional rate. Is not that so? — We 
may have exceptional rates. 

726. Is it the intention of the companies — so far 
as you are able to give the intention of the com- 
panies at the present time — to have only the standard 
rates which will be comprised in the Schedule, or is 
it their intention to have certain exceptional rates? 
— I can only give the answer Mr. Bruce Thomas 
gave, that where the exceptional local circumstances 
render it necessary to put into force an exceptional 
rate below this standard, those circumstances will 
be fully discussed and a rate fixed which will be 
applicable to the circumstances. 

727. Of course, I quite understand that the matter 
will be discussed. But will you meet the public 
interest with regard to that necessity for an excep- 
tional rate? — The companies will be fully alive to 
that; it will be a matter of mutual convenience to 
put into operation a rate which will not only be 
satisfactory to the public but to the railway com- 

• panies. Beyond that I cannot say. 

.728. Shall we take a concrete example which, per- 
haps, will help us? You have a rate which is fixed 
for 50 miles. Now that would be, in the phrase used 
by Mr. Bruce Thomas rather frequently yesterday, a 
maximum rate, would it not ? — It would be the 
standard rate. 

729. That for practical purposes would be, as Mr. 
Bruce Thomas put the argument, a maximum rate? 
—Yes. 

730. There could be nothing above it? — That is so. 

731. But there ought to be something below it, 
ought not there? — I do not say there ought to be. 

732. Take a case like Brighton, the one we heard 
so much about a few weeks ago. Would it not be 
ridiculous for the railway company to put forward a 
season ticket rate for Brighton which was in accord- 
ance with the standard rate ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : We do not know what the 
standard is going to be. 

Mr. Jepson: Supposing the standard were brought 
■down to the level of the Brighton rate; you would not 
■say it then? 



Mr. Purchase : I would not say anything. But 
there is the question of revenue which this Tribunal 
has to consider, and which is a long and complicated 
thing. 

Mr. J epson : But you are asking the Witness to 
say something about which he knows nothing at pre- 
sent, because the standard scale has not been decided; 
and until they know what the standard scale is to be 
they cannot say whether Brighton will be above or 
below the standard scale. 

Mr. Purchase : Does not it put us in a great diffi- 
culty? — We have a Schedule which for all practical 
purposes we are prepared to give an assent to so far 
as we can give an assent to it as representing an 
Association ; but we do not know' whether there is to 
be a scale of exceptional rates, and, therefore, this 
Schedule may tie the hands of this Tribunal very 
considerably. 

President : You said that as far as it went it was 
exceedingly good and it suited you. 

Mr. Purchase : I admit that. 

President : Then we have got as far as that. Then 
I asked what was your objection, and you said you 
-wanted to alter and amplify it. I said : Will you tell 
me the amplification or the alteration you desire, 
because we are on the question of the form? That 
led to a series of questions by you, no doubt having 
something in your mind which you will press upon 
us subsequently about quantum. Now' will you tell 
me on the question of form, this being satisfactory 
to you and you liking it to a certain extent, what 
addition or improvement you want made to it? 

Mr. Purchase : That is a matter for argument. 
Perhaps it will save time if I may present just that 
argument I am concerned with. 

President : I do not want to curtail your case in 
any way, but if you think it is a matter of argument 
reserve it for argument. 

733. Mr. Purchase : If you please, Sir. (To the 
Witness) : Can you give me any information with 
regard to this aspect of the matter? Here again I 
want to quote Mr. Bruce Thomas, but I do not know 
whether I misinterpret him, so perhaps you will 
listen to this. I think he said, in opening, that a 
season ticket 6 miles from Yorkshire would be the 
same as 'a season ticket 6 miles from London. 

President : Six miles from Yorkshire? 

Mr. Purchase : Six miles in Yorkshire would be 
the same as a season ticket 6 miles from London. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : On the standard. 

Mr. Purchase : Mr. Bruce Thomas opened generally 
■with regard to the whole question, and I thought 
he used this phrase, and tliat is practically the posi- 
tion, that a season ticket in Yorkshire for 6 miles 
would be the same as a season ticket six miles from 
London. Are not there special conditions with re- 
gard to London which would put that on a different 
plane altogether ? A man cannot get a season ticket 
from anywhere to anywhere, can he? 

President : A man cannot get a season ticket from 
anywhere to anywhere ? 

Mr. Purchase : Within the limits of the British 
Isles. 

Witness : Generally speaking, you can. 

734. Mr. Purchase : Do not you consider that there 
are conditions in the Metropolis which place it on a 
different footing altogether from conditions which 
happen to exist in the heart of Yorkshire? — The 
railway companies realise that, and they had certain 
scales at certain rates in operation; but this would 
be decided that there must be a standard scale, and 
that the rates for the same distance should be uniform 
throughout the country and with all companies. 
Therefore, we are preparing a Schedule under that. 
Whatever the companies may do to meet the 
exceptional circumstances to which you refer, those 
would have to he treated as exceptional. 

735. Then you are considering the introduction of 
a large number of exceptional rates ? — We cannot say 
anything about that until we know what the standard 
scale is. 

736. You, of course, were a strong opponent of this 
form, were you not? — Not of the form; I was off 
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standardisation, knowing the peculiar circumstances 
attaching to various districts. 

Mr. Purchase : Let me refer you to some of your 
answers. 

Mr. Jepson : Does it matter what answers Mr. 

Bireh-Thorpe gave when he was opposing the sugges- 
tion that there should be a standard form for season 
tickets; because the question was argued on both 
sides before the Tribunal, and the Tribunal decided 
that there should be a form P 

Mr. Purchase : Only this, that it does make a con- 
siderable difference if we are able to ascertain what 
is in the minds of the railway companies now that 
they have this form. Of course, it is one thing to 
get a form which is enforced by a Statute. 

President : Would it not be better, as you want to 
ascertain what is in the minds of the railway com- 
panies now they have got the form, not to refer to 
what they said before they got the form? 

Mr. Purchase : It does illustrate my point. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : We were pointing out the 
dangers of a form. 

Mr. Purchase : One does not want the dangers of 
that form to be crystallised against the interests of 
the public; and now they have had to incorporate 
in their Schedules a form for season ticket rates they 
should not take advantage of that position as against 
the interests of the public. 

President : To come back again to the question of 
the form. You said you wanted to improve and 
amplify it. What are the improvements and 
amplifications you suggest P 

Mr. Purchase : Do you want me to answer the 
question now, Sir? 

President : Yes. 

Mr. Purchase : Our idea is this 

President : This is argument, is it not — a 

statement ? 

Mr. Purchase : If you please, Sir. 

President : Do you want the Witness any more? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes, I think I do. 

President: You do? 

Mr. Purchase : I think so. Shall I cover the 

ground with the Witness first? May I ask this 
question with regard to his previous evidence? 

President : If you think there is any substantial 
point in it, do so. He took the ground before that 
the circumstances were so exceptional that on the 
whole he thought it was better not to have a 
standard rate. You admit that? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. But of course he has no 
option ; he has to have his standard rate by the Act. 

President : Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Purchase : But we do not want him to make 
that obligation of his into something which shall 
oppress the public. 

President : Obviously. But you say that, so far as 
you have seen it, it does not oppress the public. 

Mr. Purchase: I did not- say that; I said that so 
far as it goes it satisfies us. 

President: Then it does not help you. 

Mr . Purchase: It may on the distinction between 
exceptional and standard rates. 

President : Will you tell me what you want, put 
into words ? 

Mr. Purchase : The suggestion of the Association 
has been that there should be two rates. 

Pi esident : Is that what you want — these columns 
divided ? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. 

President : And you want for 30 miles two parallel 
entries ? 

Mr. Purchase: If you please. 

President : For the moment I do not quite see 
the point of it; hut you will impress upon us the 
desirability of doing that, will you, as much as von 
can ? 

Mr Purchase : If you please, Sir. May I put. one 
question to the witness with regard to his previous 
evidence; because one naturally expects these experts 
to be consistent with regard to their policy. 

President : Do you ? Ask him the question. 



Mr. Purchase (to the Witness) : It is Question 938 
at page 134 of the proceedings of the Tribunal on tlm 
5th March, 1923 : “ (Q) He said that the charges on 
the London and South Western are higher than the 
Brighton, and the tendency will be to level the- 
Brighton up to the London and South Western, but 
I understand from you definitely that that is not the- 
policy of the amalgamated companies? — (.4) That is 
not the policy of the railway companies at present. 
What they may be forced into, of course, I cannot 
say. It is for you gentlemen to say what you are 
going to make us do.” I want you to listen now 
to Question 936, and then I will leave this : 
“ ( President ) You think the gentleman from 
Brighton may be satisfied that you are not going 
capriciously to raise the level of his ticket simply 
because you have amalgamated with the London and 
South Western? — (4) If we are under the same con- 
ditions as we are now we should not do so, hut if we 
were forced to adopt a standard fare, I suppose 
automatically he will have to come up ”? 

Witness : Yes. 

737. Does not that come very near the point that 
I am trying to put to you, that if you .are going to 
level up these exceptional rates into a standard rate 
you will be oppressing the public? — No. I think if 
you read the whole of my evidence you will find I 
stated we were answering what a standard scale 
meant; if it meant it was to be a fixed and arbitrary 
rate some would have to go down and some would 
have to come up. But since then, in looking at the 
Act, it appears that we shall have the power, or the 
option, to put into force exceptional rates; and such 
exceptional rates where exceptional circumstances 
occur will be fully considered by the railway com- 
panies, as I have said. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : The particular point in Mr. 
Birch-Thorpe’s answer was : If we are forced to adopt 
a standard. That was in answer to the President. 

Mr. Purchase : That is the standard. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : If they are forced to adopt it. 

Mr. Purchase : And if they adopt a standard then 
they said they would bring the rates up. 

President : Now he says he has looked into the Act 
and there is a way of dealing with exceptional cases, 
and, therefore, he is not forced into the standard. 
That is how I understand his answer. 

Mr. Purchase : Was I not justified, after that, in 
putting the questions I put to the witness? 

Presidjent : You must not ask me for any opinion 
as to how I think you are conducting your case. 

Mr. Purchase : I was not wishing to do that in the 
slightest; but I did certainly want from him some 
information with regard to this question of excep- 
tional rates. (To the Witness) : Will you take another 
example? Supposing you have a ticket from London 
to Watford. Under the Schedule that is given here 
you would have it on a standard rate. But you 
might very likely have a ticket from Watford to an 
equal distance from London, and you would have it 
at the same rate according to this Schedule. That 
would be a peculiar condition of affairs, would it not? 

President: What is the peculiarity about it? 

• Purchase : One peculiarity is this, Sir 

President : You say they would be at the same rate 
to places equi-distant ? 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. 

President : What is the great peculiarity of that ? 

Mr. Purchase: The peculiarity from our point of 
view is this : If you have a big suburban traffic from 
London to Watford you would naturally expect that 
there would be certain — 

President : Then you would have, to compare it 
with another place like Watford in another part of 
the country before you got a fair comparison. 

Mr. Purchase : If you please, Sir. But then would 
the railway companies desire, under such a Schedule, 
that their ticket from Watford to a place 25 miles 
out— say to Bletchley, or somewhere on the road to 
Bletchley— would they expect that to be at the same 
l ate in accordance with their standard ? 
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President : It all depends on how they eome to 
administer the Schedule • when they look into the 
affair. They cannot prophesy what will be the case 
in regard to a particular place outside London, but 
they will treat them in a uniform way, taking into 
consideration the volume of traffic, and so on. It is 
no us© saying, 11 Look at Watford, they get a certain 
late ; and then look at another place and say they 
will get a higher rate. 

Mr. Purchase : But it does transpire that there 
would be a tremendous number of modifications of 
the standard rate. 

President : I cannot tell you until the standard rate 
is fixed. No one' knows. It is no use speculating 
about that. 

Mr. Purchase : But does not it follow that thev 
must either work up to a standard or work down 
to an exceptional rate. Well, Sir, if you are against 
me on that — 

President : I cannot tell you what they will do. 

Mr. Purchase : If you please, Sir. (To the Witness) : 
You were making some statements the first thing 
this morning about the. interavailability of tickets. 

1 want to put another point to you. Supposing you 
had a passenger wishing to travel from Enfield to 
Ealing every day. Would there be any arrangement 
by the Companies so that he might have a season 
ticket to cover that distance, or would it be necessary 
for him to have two season tickets? 

The Witness : I would like to answer you, but 1 
am afraid 1 am precluded. We are discussing the 
lorm of Schedule; and 1 think your question is en- 
tirely out of it. I do not think I can enter into that 
phase of railway user. 

Mr. Purchase : Very well. 

<38. Mr. J epson : I think Mr. Purchase’s point is 
this, that in the past there have been arrangements 
between the companies for joint season tickets. With 
l egard to those season tickets available over two or 
more railway company’s lines, it is not the intention 
of the railway companies to interfere with that prac- 
tice is it?— Certainly not. It is provided for in the 
Act that there must be through rates; and those 
through rates will apply. But I think his point is 
that he is referring to a company which is outside 
the Act. 

739. It all depends what he means when he speaks 
of Ealing. There are three companies there. If it 
is the Great Western there might be no difficulty, but 
there might be a difficulty with regard to the Tube 
Ra i 1 way s ? — Y es . 

Mr. -J epson: Mr. Purchase has not put his 
question clearly; that is all. 

740. Mi . 1 urchase : I had in mind the- question of 
the Great Western. (To the Witness) : I want now 
to ask you something with regard to the form in 
v hich you issue season tickets. There were certain 
arrangements which were brought into force during 
the war which were not in operation before, were 
there not? — Yes. 

741. One of these was, I think, the arrangement 
bv which if a season ticket holder did not have his 
season ticket on him on the journey he had to pay 
the fare and there was no possibility of his getting 
a refund. 

President: That is not a question of form. I must 
keep you to the form, which we are now considering. 

Cross-examined by Mr 

743. I have some conditions here which. were issued 
before the war with regard to season tickets. One 
is the London, Brighton & South Coast. ( Document 
handed.) I think you will see that in that case there 
ivae no limit as regards the financial receipts of a 
person under 18 years of age? — No. 

President: Was there any limit in that case, or 
definition of the people? 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : Yes. I was going to deal 
with that point because I think that is the crux. 

President : Thank you very much. 



We have already dealt with the question of con- 
ditions in the opening statement 1 made to-day. 

Mr. Purchase: If you please, Sir. But I under- 
stood that we were considering in that question of 
conditions the possibility of the public bringing for- 
ward what they considered were their grievances 
with regard to the issue of season tickets. 
President: No; I cannot have put it as wide as 
. that. I have already stated in your hearing possibly 
— and if you were not here, without your hearing — 
that we were locking forward to receiving from the 
railway companies, and we told them that they should 
deposit, the general conditions under which season 
tickets are to be issued, before we come to the ques- 
tion of quantum. You asked me before whether it 
was open to you, on the question of quantum, to 
come and call attention to those conditions and say 
that they were not such as you desired, or you 
wanted more conditions. It was thought it would 
be a complicated thing lor you to do. i reassured 
you and said that whatever the complications were 
the Tribunal would be prepared to deal with it. I 
do not think it is worth while, in anticipation of 
what the conditions will be, asking speculative 
questions as to what they will be and founding an 
argument upon them ; because you and I have agreed 
that you shall come when the conditions are known 
and pick them to pieces. 

Mr. Purchase : I am obliged, Sir. But I thought 
it might help if one did take this opportunity to put 
forward what one considered were the grievances. 

President : I am sure you would not do anything 
which you thought would not be helpful to the 
Tribunal. I am trying to help the public, and the 
railway companies at the same time; and I think 
it will be better to reserve those questions until the 
conditions are published by the railway companies 
and known; and 1 have already assured you that on 
behalf of the public you will have an opportunity 
of considering those conditions in the fullest and 
amplest manner. 

Mr. Purchase : May I now take you on to the 
question of the apprentice, Mr. Birch-Thorpe ? 
President : The 18s. business, is it? 

Mr- Purchase: Yes. (To the Witness) : You say 

that this was fixed in 1920? 

President: The 18s. was fixed then? 

The Witness : The 18s. limit was fixed in 1920. 

Mr. 1 urchase : What was the arrangement before 
tile war as far as money was concerned? 

1 resident : It differed m some cases. In some 
cases it was 10s. and in other cases it was a different 
sum. Mr. Cripps was kind enough to let me have an 
example, and you may take it that generally it was 
that. There was no fixed practice. 

742. Mr. Purchase: (Tu the Witness): Will you 
let me know what would be the position with regard 
to a large number of students who, say, went to the 
London School of Economics and had an allowance 
n-oni their parents of, say, £50 a year. Would they 
he precluded by your arrangements from coming 
within the operation of a half ticket? — As it reads 
at present, they would. 

I resident : If it is over the 18s. they would; if it 
is under they would not. Your £1 is above it, and, 
therefore, the thing speaks for itself. Yon ’ must 
make the most of that in the argument. It is not 
much use asking questions the answers to which arc 
apparent on the face of it. 

. Stajtord Cbipps. 

744. Mr. Stafford Cripps: Similarly with regard to 

the District Line; there was no limit before the war 

this is 1917— of income. And similarlv with regard 
to the Midland Railway. But in all those cases, 
instead of having an open class for people up to 
18 years of age, in fact you had a defined class to 
include certain people? — That is so. 

745. And in one case, the Great Central Railway, 
you had it divided in this way. You will take this 
from me, l am sure ? — Yes. 

746. You had it divided in this way, that you had 
a class which included apprentices and students; and 
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as regards apprentices they must not be in receipt 
of more than a nominal wage, and with regard to 
students there was no definition as to income at all? 
— Yes. 

747. If you take, for instance, the Midland Rail- 
way classification, it includes pupil teachers, scholars, 
students, medical students, art students, apprentices, 
and articled clerks who were learning a trade or 
profession, also junior clerks and messengers up to 
the age in each case of 18 years. Is there in fact 
anyone outside that who would be likely to come 
in and use tickets at the half rate for persons under 
18 years of age for residential purposes? Is not that 
in fact an inclusive list of everyone who would be 
likely to take advantage of this scheme? — No. lie 
found there were any amount of other people in other 
professions who were endeavouring to get the 
concession. 

748. Can you give me some sort of indication ? 

Perhaps if you will look at the list you can give me 
the names of others. I only want to ascertain how 
far it lias been limited ? — When we had this question 
under review, owing to the variations with the 
different companies, it was put forward that- applica- 
tions were received for half-rate tickets from persons 
described as follows: — Showroom assistant; jeweller’s 
junior assistant; junior warehouse assistant; shop 
assistant; photographer’s assistant; chemical labora- 
tory assistant; furrier’s assistant; tobacconist’s 
assistant; milliner’s assistant; hosier’s assistant; 
departmental assistant; writing assistant; multigraph 
operator; telegraphists; telephonists; probationers; 
needlewomen; machinist; improver (chemist’s sun- 
dries) ; packer of panama hats ; lift attendant 

749. I think we understand now that it is every 
kind of young person who is employed in trade? — 
Yes. We had applications from those, but they were 
not covered by the category. 

760. As far as the London County Council is con- 
cerned it does not desire that those people should 
travel at half -rates; it is not concerned with those 
people. The people it is concerned with particularly 
are the student class. I want to ask you whether 
you have taken this into consideration in settling 
this schedule : Where you have got a student — as 
you have a good many — who has a scholarship of, 
say, up to £50 a year, which is a common figure 
provided by the Council or some other body for the 
purpose of enabling the student to get his education — 
that is to say, a scholarship being used in paying fees 
and in paying his travelling — is it the intention of 
the railway companies that such a student should 
have to pay the full fare? — Our experience is that 
those travelling fares are generally paid by the 
education authorities, and it is very rarely that such 
a case has ever come under our notice. 

751. I do not think it would come under your 
notice, if I may. say so; because before the war he 
would be entitled as a student, on the majority of 
the railways, to Obtain a half-price ticket? — Yes. 
But we have had the experience since 1920. 

752. And you have no complaints from the student 
class? — I cannot call any to mind. 

753. They are not travelling now at half rate? — 
Not if they are getting more than 18s. 

754. But that 18s. does not at the present time 
include such an income as would come from a scholar- 
ship, on your present regulation? — No; we have not 
had that experience. 

755. I want to know in the interpretation of your 
present regulations whether you include money com- 
ing from a scholarship. Your present practice is 
what I want to know? — W T e should bargain. 

750. You do in fact bargain? — We should do if 
they came before our notice. 

[‘resident: For the moment is your scholarship 
in fact paid in money or is it an abatement of school 
fees?. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps: It is paid in money, and with 
that the student discharges his own fees and it also 
helps to pay his railway fare. 

President : In many cases this allowance of school 
fees never reaches the student’s pockets. 



757. Mr. Stafford Cripps : That is so in some cases, 
I agree. (To the Witness) : But it is your intention, 
by the alteration you have made in the schedule, jto 
include more items in the 18s. than have hitherto 
been included? — It is really a re-wording of it. 

758. It is an alteration, is it not? — Yes, it is an 
alteration. 

759. You have included the word “ income ” which 
has never before been included? — That is so. 

760. Was the intention of including that word to 
cut down the facilities which are now given by the 
railway companies? — No, it was not to cut down; it 
was to define it more clearly. 

761. You have never had any word in before which 
has denoted the same thing as income ? — Monetary 
consideration whatsoever. 

762. Is not that monetary consideration for labour 
or for work? For what is it a consideration r Is it 
not correct to say that “ monetary consideration ” 
implies that the boy is giving something in exchange 
for money? — We have looked at it in both ways; 
either as an allowance, or put it as remuneration. 

763. l T ou mean to say that you have included 
hitherto under the term “ monetary consideration ” 
a personal allowance given to a boy? — If it has come 
to our knowledge, yes. 

764. Can you give me a single example where you 
have done such a thing ? — Of course 

765. Mr. -Jepson : As I understand from what was 
said to us yesterday, there was a form signed by 
someone stating that the applicant for the ticket 
was not in receipt of more than 18s. a week? That 
is so. 

766. And the railway company would accept that 
statement? — Yes. 

767. It would not go behind it, would it? — I say it 
has not come within our knowledge. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : I am not quite certain what 
Mr. Jepson’s suggestion is; whether it is that an 
untrue statement should be made not including the 
allowance. 

Mr. Jepson: I am only dealing with the point that 
it would not necessarily come before the- railway com- 
pany, because a parent or guardian or employer, 
having to sign this form, if he found he could not 
truthfully sign it he would not make the application ; 
hut if the application were made and the form duly 
signed the railway compony would accept it; even 
if it were an untruthful statement they would not be 
in a position to test it. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : 1 think I am right in saying 
that this Tribunal will only assume that whoever acts 
on these schedules will act in a right and proper way. 

Mr. Jepson: Quite so. 

768. Mr. Stafford Cripps : Therefore if any boy lias 

an allowance we must assume whoever signs the docu- 
ment will disclose that allowance and include it in 
the income. (To the Witness ) : Have you ever 

demanded in any way, or indicated in any correspon- 
dence, or in any document of any kind whatever put 
up by the railways that it is the intention of the 
railway companies 'to include in this 18s. a personal 
allowance given to a boy? — We have where it has 
come within our knowledge.. Wo have had cases 
where a boy has been with his father and he has 
been, presumably, learning the trade ; his father says 
he is not in receipt of any wages but he is making 
him an allowance. If his allowance is over the 18s. 
we have not given him the ticket. 

769. That is a very obvious way really of getting 
round what is actually a payment by the father to the 
son?— Yes. 

770. That is an attempt to get round what you 
would be rightly entitled to consider as a considera- 
tion for work done by' the son. But have y'ou any' 
statement, or any document, or any timetable, or any' 
poster, or anything else, which has ever indicated 
that you intend to include in this 18s. a voluntary 
allowance given by a father to his son, or such a 
thing as a scholarship allowance? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I think if my friend would read 
the form it indicates it does. 
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Mr. Stafford Cripps: “I hereby certify that the 
above-named, under 18 years of age, is a scholar or 
student attending a course of instruction at .... or 
is an apprentice or articled clerk or articled pupil 
engaged at ... . and is in receipt of salary, wages, 
or monetary allowance of ... . per week, and that the 
season ticket is required for residential purposes only, 
and will not be used for business purposes.” 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : “Monetary allowance.” 

771. Mr. Stafford Cripps : Have you ever suggested 
before that that monetary allowance was intended to 
cover anything except an allowance of money with 
regard to the services given by the apprentice or the 
Taoy ? — As I have said, we have never had it before. 
But now' in actually defining a standard the word 
“ income ” has been introduced so as to protect the 
poorer class of person who is earning a very small 
wage and has to keep himself. But we consider 
that if a person is in receipt of an income he is a 
party who ought to be called upon to pay the full rate. 

772. Now' you have more or less answered the 
question I asked you whether it was your intention 
that this should he made now to include students who 
were getting £50 a year as a scholarship and you say 
now that it is your intention, that it should he made 
to include it? — Under the Schedule. 

773. That was purposely done? — Yes. 

774. That is all I want to know — that the Railway 
Companies did it purposely ?— Yes. 

775. Mr. Jepson : What was the direction of the 
Minister of Transport on the recommendation of the 
Rates Advisory Committee on this particular point? 

I was looking at the Report of the Rates Advisory 
Committee and it is set down that as from the 
1st April, 1920, the words are “ not in receipt of 
salary, wages or any monetary allowance whatso- 
ever.” But in the recommendation of the Rates 

Re-examined by Mr. 

780. One question with regard to Mr. Purchase’s 
cross-examination. This is a scale of standaid 
charges? — That is so. 

781. You have not made any attempt and you could, 
not produce a standard of exceptional rates?— It 
would have to be entirely dependent on the local 
circumstances. 

782 Mr. Jepson : You say “no” to that, i 

suppose. You did not say “ no ” ?— Yes, I think I 
said “ no.” 

Mr. Jepson •: I did not hear it. 

783. Mr. Bruce Thomas : With regard to these 

half rates, you have now thrown it open to every- 
body who is under 18. It does not matter m what 
walk of life he may he or what his occupation may 
he, he can get a half-rate ticket provided only that 
his total income does not exceed 18s. a week? — That 
is so. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : That is all I have to put for- 
ward on behalf of the railway companies. 

Mr. Purchase : I have only one witness to call and 
he will take a very few moments. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps: I do not know whether it 
might he convenient for me to deal with the one 
point I have to make now. 

President : Certainly. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : The only question in which 
the London County Council are interested is this 
question of the word “ income ” and the figure of 
18s. a week. They do feel, if the person who makes 
out the voucher for the young person is really ex- 
pected to make the enquiries necessary to exhibit 
that accuracy which is so desirable, it is putting 
rather a difficult onus upon a schoolmaster, for 
instance, as it would he necessary for him to enquire 
from each pupil as to how r much a week he is allowed 
by his father. He will have to find out whether he 
has got anything in the way of War Savings Certifi- 
cates which may he materialising during the current 
year, and, therefore, affording him a certain amount 
of income. 

Mr. Jepson: Does that come into income? 



Advisory Committee to the Minister of Transport the 
words are “ Who are in receipt of a nominal salary,, 
wages or remuneration which for this pu rpose we 
think should be taken to mean not more than 18s. 
per week.” What was the direction of the Minister 
of Transport? Did he use the words of the recom- 
mendation of the Rates Advisory Committee or did 
he use the words on which the Railway Companies 
were acting as from the 1st April, 1920? — The actual 
direction reads as follows: “Season tickets for (a) 
persons under 16 years of age and (6) scholars, 
students, apprentices, including articled clerks and 
articled pupils under 18 years of age, whose salary, 
wages or monthly allowances do not exceed 18s. a 
week, the charge is for the ordinary season ticket less 
50 per cent.” 

776. Mr. Jepson : Then the Minister did not take 
the exact wording of the Rates Advisory Committee 
in giving the direction to the Railway Companies? 
—No. 

777. Mr. Stafford Cripps : One question with regard 
to the figure of 18s. How did that come to he fixed? 
— I do not know. The Minister of Transport fixed it. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : It is fixed by the Rates Ad- 
visory Committee as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Jepson : Yes. It was recommended by the 
Rates Advisory Committee. 

778. Mr. Stafford Cripps : You did not give evidence 
before the Rates Advisory Committee? — No. 

779. That figure was fixed upon when very high' 
rates of wages were being paid to young people? — I 
cannot say. It came back to us in that form. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : There is a passage in the 
evidence which I will keep for argument. 

President : If anybody else wishes to ask any ques- 
tion of the witness they must ask it now. 

Bruce Thomas. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : A certain part of it. This 
is not income as defined in the Income Tax Act f 
because that would exclude an allowance. It is not 
that, but it is the word “ income” in 'its meaning 
for the purpose of this particular Schedule. There 
are all sorts of matters like that. There are no 
doubt many boys who have £50 in War Loan which 
has been given to them at some time and have some 
small income of that kind. That little bit of income 
may make just the difference as to whether they get 
these advantages or not. I should not have thought, 
although one has heard it is, that it would be the 
intention of the railway companies that people of 
this class who are really doing student work should 
be deprived, for the sake of some small matter of 
income of that kind, of these very important advan- 
tages. Where the people are themselves actually 
earning what you may call the full rate of wage for 
their age, perhaps the corusideratio,ns are rather 
different, but where you have the class in which the 
London County Council is so largely interested, the 
student class, I submit to the Tribunal to add this 
word, ivhich has not appeared before and which was 
never present in these pre-ivar schedules dealing with 
season ticket rates, is a hardship and it ought not to 
be done at this time. With regard to the- 
figure of 18s. per week, that figure I submit is 
very low. You will remember in the evidence before 
the Rates Advisory Committee on the Underground 
Railway is was put as high as 25s. per week. That 
is the evidence of Mr. Pike. I do not know whether 
you will care for the reference, because it is Question? 
2059, page 102. 

Mr. J epson : Was that in dealing with what is 
called nominal remuneration ? 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: 25/- a week? 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : Yes. He says in the question 
he thought that was rather high and they dropped 
it lower, but it did get up to 25/- pre-War. As a 
matter of fact, the figure he suggested there was £1. 
which he considered a nominal wage at that time. I 
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submit that somewhere in the region of 25/- is fair, 
or perhaps it would be convenient to leave that figure 
blank until the question of quantum has been con- 
sidered. All these things must affect quantum to a 
certain degree. You will want to know how many 
people it is going to benefit but the chief thing which 
the London County Council ask is that this word 
“ income ” should be omitted. It will not make the 
scheme workable because of the difficulties of as- 
certaining the accurate facts, and they also think 
that on all the student class it is a real hardship. 

President : Mr. Bruce Thomas said something yes- 
terday to the effect that he was not wedded to the 
word “ income.” I rather think he said if you can 
get anything which has an equivalent content, which 
did not take us very far, he would accept it, but I 
do not know whether he has any suggestion to make. 
Do you remember that? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes, I said that, and I had in 
mind the present wording “ or other monetary allow- 
ance whatsoever.” 

President : Does that help you at all? 



Mr. Stafford Cripps : Well, if the Railway Com- 
panies are going to give it the same interpretation 
as they intend to give to the word “ income ” it will 
not help us naturally, but I should be quite prepared 
to argue, if it came to a question in a Court of 
Law, that “ monetary allowance ” in the sense in 
which it is used there would not include personal 
allowance from a parent, but I do not think it would 
be a certainty. 

President : You would be better off without it. 

Mr. Staff u irl Cripps : I should have a better chance. 

President : We know you would take the advantage 
of your chance. 

Mr. Stafford Cripps : I think if we had the words 
which were used before which were “ monetary con- 
sideration ” then we should be quite safe, because I 
think it is clear that in the case of a student who was 
doing his work you cannot say the consideration for 
his work is a £50 scholarship or an allowance from 
his father. 

President: Does that conclude your case on that? 

Mr. Stafford ■ Cripps : Yes. 



Mr. Alfred Pollitt, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Purchase. 



784. Your name is Alfred Pollitt ?■ — Yes. 

785. You are Secretary of the London Branch of 
the Guild of Insurance Officials? — Yes. 

786: Would you please tell the Tribunal what is the 
average initial salary of an insurance junior clerk? — 
25/- per week would be about the average. 

787. Is it sometimes higher and sometimes lower? — 
Y'es, I had a case the other day where they started 
the juniors at 17 at £87 10s. Od. In some cases it 
might be as low as £50, but then it would be in the 
very third-rate offices. 

788. The usual salary is 25/- a week? — It would be 
about 25/- a week. 

789. What .class of clerk is this? — The ordinary 
junior leaving school, rather the better-class boy from 
the secondary schools or public schools. 

790. ; Who generally lives at home? — Yes. 

791. And for whom a part of the expenses are paid 
by his parents? — Well, I should say in the majority 
of cases they must be. They have to keep up a 
.very respectable appearance. 

792. Out of this sxun of 25s. a week how much does 
he have to pay for his season ticket? — If a man lives 
the same distance as I do he would have to pay just 
on £16 a year. That is living nine miles, out of 
London. 

793. Mr. Jepson : I suppose some of them walk ?— 
In the insurance profession there are a number of 
boys who live down, at Westcliff and Letchworth , and 
places like that, but that is taking just the ordinary 
suburban district. . 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I have nothing to ask. 

, Mr. Purchase: That is the case for the Associa- 
tion To take the last point first, the arrangement 
for introducing the reduced ticket of this kind under 
a, limit of age was intended for junior apprentices 
of. the class that has been described by the witness 
Mr. Pollitt. 

"Mr. Jiruce Thomas: Did he say apprentices? I 
thought he said junior clerks. 

Mr. Purchase : Junior clerks and apprentices. It 
.is practically the same class. 

President: Is it? 

Mr. Purchase : He has pointed out that the salary 
obtained by these clerks is at a minimum of about 
25s. per week. In some cases it goes a little lower 
and in some cases it goes a little higher. That does 
suggest that the standard that has been put into 
•operation recently is of a different character alto- 
gether. and I do ask that this limit of 18s. should be 
modified a little in order that such cases might not 
be treated in this way. The cost of living is about 
80 per cent, over pre-war standard at present, and 
although the limit of 18s. has been fixed by the 
Committee as being a fair limit, and certainly was 
fixed when the cost of living was higher than it 
is at present — there is that to he said in its favour — 



Still a good number of these junior clerks who are 
desirous of getting this reduction in the season 
tickets are placed in the difficulty that they are 
getting a salary which is just above the limit, and 
that does suggest that there should be a little give 
in this particular matter. The limit that we have 
put forward is '30s. That perhaps is a little high 
in the circumstances, especially in connection with 
the fact that the Advisory Committee suggested 18s., 
but it would help us if the Companies could see 
their way to advance this a little so that we might 
have something better to offer these junior clerks. 

With regard to. the Schedule itself, of course it 
will be appreciated that it is exceedingly difficult to 
think about a Schedule and exclude at the same time 
references with regard to quantum. There have been 
many questions asked in the course of this hearing 
which are questions touching upon quantum which 
one has to dissociate from one’s mind but at the 
same time it is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
do: so. The suggestion of the Association is that 
there should be two standards. The attempt has 
been made with regard to merchandise of bringing 
a great number of exceptional rates into a standard, 
in order to simplify the procedure so that the per- 
son who is sending forward goods may have an 
opportunity of telling the rate without going 
through a long list of exceptions . That seems to 
be a tendency towards simplification. Now there 
does seem to be, to our mind, a broad distinction to 
be, drawn between centres of large populations and 
sparsely populated centres. When it is suggested 
that a season ticket, in accordance with a form of 
Schedule, within the County of Yorkshire, excluding 
the large cities, shall be at the same rate as a season 
ticket, say, from Birmingham, for the same distance 
from Birmingham, we are approaching a considerable 
difficulty. The suggestion put forward by my Asso- 
ciation was that alongside of this form of Schedule 
there should be given an opportunity, of quoting rates 
for these large populated centres. One reason that 
has some weight with us is this. If you have a form 
of Schedule it naturally follows that all rates will be 
worked up to that form as far as possible and that 
there will he a maximum introduced. The form, as 
Mr. Bruce Thomas admits, practically gives, although 
it is a standard rate, a maximum rate. - If that is so 
you have a large number of exceptional rates which 
must be brought into operation. Take such well- 
known instances as Brighton, Worthing, and places 
like that. Such exceptions are likely to form a very 
considerable list, and we would like something to meet 
us in this respect which would deprive these of the 
character of being exceptional rates and make them 
standard rates. It is far from our wishes that in 
being made standard rates they should be brought 
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up to a maximum rate because that would be a dis- 
advantage to the public because they are having 
special facilities for Brighton and such other spots 
round the Metropolis. It would be far from our 
wish that those rates should be brought up to a 
maximum but it certainly would be of assistance if 
they were brought into what might be looked upon, 
for the purposes of the argument, as an exceptional 
rate, so that when the Railway Companies had to fix 
exceptional rates they only had to consider a slight 
proportion of those rates which affected season 
tickets. Take the procedure under the Act, which 
perhaps illustrates what I am trying to put before 
the Tribunal. Under the Act if the rate is a standard 
rate there is a certain procedure for appealing. If 
the rate is an exceptional rate it is a much more 
cumbrous procedure and it is a question which is 
decided by the Minister of Transport. In a sense 
exceptional rates are a little bit outside the purview 
of this Tribunal — only in a sense, of course, because 
on the question of reaching the amount of pre-war 
revenue it is essential that all these rates should be 
taken into consideration. 

President : In the interests of your clients, I should 
not argue too strongly that exceptional rates were 
outside the purview of the Tribunal. 

Mr. Purchase : No, I only wish to put it forward 
in a limited sense, if you will allow me. 

President : I follow. 

Mr. Purchase : My friend, Mr. Bruce Thomas, put 
forward the suggestion when he opened the case 
originally on the matter — that these season ticket 
rates were not given at the point of the bayonet and 
they were really at the discretion of the Companies. 

President : I think he said that with reference to 
workmen’s fares, but he will correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. Purchase : I thought he was opening the matter 
generally, but I would suggest that the question which 
operated in the minds of the Railway Companies then 
was the great consideration of competition. The 
public is not entirely unprotected now because there 
is the question of reahing the required pre-war 
revenue and also there is an opportunity of coming 
before this Tribunal when these rates are reviewed 
at periodical periods. The point I wish to put before 
this Tribunal is not one which requires any great 
amplification. I hope I have been able to make clear 
that there is a strong distinction to be drawn be- 
tween these two classes of rates. What is more as 
it seems to us is that this would be all in the direction 
of simplification and would assist the Railway Com- 
panies, but the public does not wish to have forced upon 
it a scale which has relation to the highest kind of 
season ticket rate. I will deal with one little 
suggestion that was made in the course of Mr. Birch- 
Thorpe’s previous evidence in which he gave the 
impression that it would be necessary to work up 
rates in accordance with the standard which was 
fixed for a fixed high rate in order to cover all 
discrepancies. That would be certainly a hardship 
to the public because they would lose^ advantage of 
all these exceptional rates. If the exceptional rates 
are to be the bulk of the rates, of the season ticket 
rates, then it seems to me that this schedule, although 
valuable to a certain extent, would not be operative, 
because a man would have to go to another class 
which offers an exceptional rate, and especially when 
one considers that a great quantity of the season 
ticket traffic which is worked in the suburbs, would 
be coming under the category of an exceptional rate. 
In fact, that was hinted at by Mr. Birch-Thorpe this 
morping in the box. I do not know that I can 
amplify that any further. Now may I take just one 
little point with regard to the wording of the 
schedule p 

Mr. Locket : Before you pass from the question of 
exceptional rates, there is a difficulty which presents 
itsel'f to my mind which perhaps you can remove. 
If we adopt your suggestion of having an alternative 
scale for the places such as you have mentioned 
where there the exceptional rates, it seems to me 
you want considerably more than one alternative 



scale. You want a good many because the circum- 
stances vary in different districts — for instance, much 
of the exceptional season ticket traffic between London 
and Brighton is purely residential traffic at the 
present time. 

Mr. Purchase : If you please. 

Mr. Locket: It is not comparable in any way with 
the season ticket used by business people between 
London and Birmingham, London and Cardiff, Lon- 
don and Leeds, and so on. The cii'cumstances are 
altogether different. They would differ throughout 
the country. I cannot, conceive — you may be able to 
help me on it — that any single alternative scale to 
the present one would meet your point. 

Mr. Purchase : I am much obliged to you for 

putting the point. ‘Could not it be met in this way ? 
Suppose one had two lists on this form, one being 
for residential purposes and one being for properly 
called commercial purposes, the list of commercial, 
purposes would take in all those scales for Birming- 
ham, Cardiff and such places, and you would also 
very likely take in the scale for surburban traffic. 
Then one would have the ordinary residential rate 
which would he the fixed rate, which would be the 
maximum according to this schedule. There you 
would have two scales, one being up to 1,000 miles 
for residential purposes, and the other being for 
commercial purposes. That seems to me a broad 
distinction which would help the situation. 

Mr. Locket : But that would not meet your case of 
the low special Brighton rate. There, would still be 
special rates. 

Mr. Pu/rchase : I am quite conscious of that. It 
would not meet the special case with regard to 
Brighton. That would have to he exceptional. In 
any circumstances one could not have a scale which 
would cover that. There are certain other routes 
like these round the country which leap to the mind 
when one is considering it, hut, broadly speaking, for 
the purposes of ordinary policy it would assist the 
situation if one had two scales of that character, 
being a residemtial scale and a commercial scale, if 
one included in the commercial description such 
instances of suburban traffic as, for instance, people 
travelling into the City for business. That is only 
a question of the description of the term or of its 
interpretation ; but surely it would be quite easy for 
the railway company to run two parallel systems in 
this schedule. My difficulty is this, If I may be 
allowed to put it. You have a form like this, which 
I have already admitted is a. very excellent one, and 
it serves our purpose very well. It meets us to a 
very large extent because you have the taper 
explained. There is the admission of the Witness 
that up to about- 40 or 50 miles you have a certain 
taper, and then a different or steeper taper beyond 
that mileage. That does help me; but until you 
have put into this schedule a rate which will cover 
all seasons tickets rates — it will have to be the maxi- 
mum because the railway company cannot go beyond 
the rate that is specified in this form of schedule — 
that is going to he of great use by reducing season 
ticket rates, so that- it reduces the number of anoma- 
lies, or it is going to be a great nuisance because it 
will not operate in any large number of centres 
because they will he all exceptional rates. The sub- 
urban traffic must be a tremendous part of the- 
traffic of the railway companies. Clearly that could 
not he inserted in a form of schedule of this charac- 
ter because then they would have no scope for dealing 
with season tickets in places like Yorkshire, which 
are sparsely populated, which do not want to be, and 
ought not justifiably to be, on the same standard as 
a man travelling into the City every day for his 
occupation from five miles out-. If one had such a 
scale as that, it seems to me that you may have a 
standard under such a system practically for the 
whole of England with these sparsely populated 
neighbourhoods, or dealing with it on the basis of 
residential qualification, and then alongside of it 
having this commercial qualification. .So that you 
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would have something which would cover a large num- 
ber of these exceptional rates, and then there would 
be no necessity for the railway companies to intro- 
duce a large number of exceptions which must always 
be confusing and embarrassing to the public. Have 
I been able to make myself quite clear? 

Mr. Locket-. Yes; you have made your point quite 
•clear. 

Mr. Purchase: 1 am much obliged to you. May 
I mention one other point with regard to page 2 of 
the provisional proposals. It is only a small point, 
and it can be easily arranged, I think. It says 
“ fractions of under half a mile to be dropped,” and, 
“ fractions of half a mile and over to be charged as 
•one mile.” “ Fractions of half a mile ” might come 
into the same classification as the previous line, being 
a fraction of a full mile. The reason I draw atten- 
tion to it is this. In the fourth schedule on page 7 
of the revised copy of the provisional proposals there 
is adopted the same phraseology, and there does arise 
a difficulty. For instance, it says, “ Fractions of 
under half a mile to be charged half a mile.” A 
fraction of half a mile is under half a mile. Then. 

“ Fractions of half a mile and over to be charged 
as one mile,” but then, “ a fraction of half a mile 
and over ” would be not half a mile and therefore 
you have a phrasing which is rather ambiguous; but 
it can easily be altered. 

Mr. Jepson: I see what you mean. The language 
in the one which we have already settled of a frac- 
tion of half a mile as half a mile and a fraction of 
half a mile and over to be charged as a mile may 
mean that a fraction of half a mile is to be charged 
as a mile. 

Mr. Purchase : Yes. The language is not quite 
clear. 

Mr. Jepson: It is quite clear what is meant, but 
it might perhaps have been put a little more clearly. 
It is a fraction of a mile which is meant. 

Mr. Purchase : If you put “ over ” before “ half a 
mile ” it is clear. 

Mr. Jepson : No : because then you do not deal 
with the actual half of a mile. 

Mr. Purchase: If we say “ fraction or distance of 
over half a mile to be charged as one mile.” 

Mr. Locket : “ Fractions exceeding half a mile to 
be charged as one mile.” 

President : If you said all distances of half a mile 
and over to be charged? 

Mr. Purchase : Why not incorporate the two lines 
and make it “ fractions of a mile are to be charged 
as a mile”? 

Mr. Jepson : I dare say the railway companies 
would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Purchase: That is the same thing, is not it? 

Mr. Jepson: No; it is not. 

Mr. Purchase: Why not? 

Mr. J epson : Because under the railway companies’ 
proposal you are getting 39 chains for nothing. If 
it is 40 chains or over 40 chains it starts a mile. I 
do not think your people would like to agree that 
a fraction of a mile should be charged as a mile. 

Mr. Purchase : Is not it the intention in saying 
“ fractions under half a mile to be dropped,” for it 
to be dropped as half a mile? 

Mr. Jepson : Not. when you are dealing with a mile. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : We are not going to charge at 
all. 

Mr. Purchase : Then I misunderstood the meaning 
of the word “ dropped.” 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : It goes to a mile. 

Mr. Jepson: Then it suits you a good deal better 
than it did. 

Mr. Purchase : It does. 

President : It is a bonus which you did not expect. 

Mr. Purchase : One did not know from the form 
in which it was put into which pocket it was to be 
dropped — into the passenger’s pocket or into the 
railway companies’ pocket. 

Mr. Locket: Perhaps the word “ignored” would 
be better than “ dropped.” 



Mr. Purchase: There is one little point with regard 
to the passenger under . 16 years of age which affects 
quantum. May 1 put it in this way. If, when the 
question of rates is considered, it is discovered that 
it would make a very slight difference in the levenue 
of the railways, l suggest that the words “ for resi- 
dential purposes ” might be dropped. Then 1 am 
also asked with regard to luggage' to suggest that the 
Tribunal would bear in mind the necessity of a 
musician carrying his ’cello, or of a typist carrying 
her typewriter with her, being treated as luggage, 
which might be included within this description which 
is given in the last paragraph. 

President : We shall not define what is personal 
luggage. It is left to us to define if any case arises 
hereafter, and we shall leave it till then. 

Mr. Purchase : If you please. 

2 Jr. Bruce Thomas : I have only one or two obser- 
vations to make upon the address that Mr. Purchase 
has made to you. First, with regard to his proposal 
that there should be two scales and not one ; l only 
propose to say this in answer to that.' His proposal 
for his second scale is that there should be a scale of 
exceptional rates. He has used that phrase — a scale 
of exceptional rates, and 1 think he used it correctly. 
That is exactly what he is asking this Court to set 
up a form for. When you look at the Act there is a 
clear distinction drawn between standard rates or 
standard fares and exceptional fares. Standard fares 
are the only fares that have to be put into a schedule, 
and exceptional fares are dealt with in quite a 
different way. Even if this Court thought it would 
he a good thing if you could produce a schedule 
of exceptional fares, it would he absolutely im- 
possible to work, and what would he the good 
of one schedule of exceptional fares. As 
soon as you get one schedule, you would find that you 
wanted another, and so you would go on. It would 
only take my friend one step further, and that would 
be a very, very short step indeed. The fact is that 
the question of exceptional fares is left in the hands 
to a large extent of the Railway Companies. That, 
if it be a fault, is a fault of the Act. The only thing 
that this Court can do, I submit, with regard to 
passenger fares is to fix the top level — I am taking of 
season ticket fares for the moment. It is impossible 
for this Court to consider any scale which would be 
of the least use to cover all the exceptional circum- 
stances of which evidence was given on an earlier 
occasion. The Court will remember the varying scales 
that were put in. A very large list was put in 
showing that the scales of almost every Company 
varied at different distances. Then, from those scales 
themselves, one found innumerable variations at diff- 
erent points of the system that had that scale. I 
submit that the proposals of the Railway Companies 
are in conformity with the Act, and should he a.dopted 
by this Court. One word about the persons who are 
to get half fares. 

21r. Jepson: I would not like those words of 

yours to go quite unnoticed when you say the duty 
of this Tribunal is to fix the top level. If you mean 
in fixing the standard rate that becomes the top 
level because the Companies cannot exceed it, that is 
one interpretation of it, but if you mean that the 
standard to be fixed by this Tribunal is to represent 
the top level of any season ticket rates charged by 
any Company, leaving everything else to he dealt with 
as exceptional figures, I should rather cavil at that 
interpretation. One did hear in .the course of the 
previous proceedings .that there were very varying 
scales adopted by different Companies and in the 
course of the examination of the witness it was said 
that if below the top level was adopted as the stand- 
ard the other fares nearing the standard would have 
to he brought up to it, and one quite realises that, 
hut the impression was not left on my mind, and I 
do not think on the Tribunal’s mind, that the stand- 
ard was really to cover the top level of all season 
ticket rates. 

Mr. Locket : I am very glad Mr. Jepson has raised 
that question, because my mind was very much 
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exercised when we used those words. I scarcely 
thought, and I cannot believe it now, that they really 
were intended to convey to our minds what un- 
doubtedly they did convey to my mind. It is a very 
arguable point, and I do not think it is hy any means 
settled. 

Mr. Jepson : I do not want to go any further on it, 
but I thought I should mention it. 

' Mr. Bruce Thomas : I do not think that I entirely 
appreciate this. What I had intended was this. 
When this Court fixes the standard, they will have 
fixed the top level. 

Mr. Locket : That is it. That we quite understand. 

Mr. Jepson: On that interpretation we are 

satisfied. 

Mr. Locket : The impression that was conveyed to 
my mind was that the scale we were to fix was to be 
the highest at present in force. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Oh no. 

Mr. Locket : I thought that was a possible inter- 
pretation of your words, and I was very glad Mr. 
Jepson raised the point as it has cleared away that 
impression. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : That would be entirely wrong. 
All I meant and I thought I had said was that the 
standard scale which is fixed by this Court will be 
the top level, and no one will be able to go beyond 
that. 

Mr. Locket : Automatically it will become the 

maximum. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Automatically it will become 
the maximum, though for some reason or other 
objection was taken to my calling it the maximum, 
though in fact it will be the maximum. There is 
no getting away from it, if the Minister does not 
interfere and say : You are carrying people much 
too cheaply. The railway companies can do as 
regards passenger fares what they cannot do with 
regard to the goods rates — come down as low as they 
like. Parliament has left it in that state with 
regard to passenger fares. It has left it to the sense, 
and to the commercial sense, of the railway com- 
panies to give. such fares as are required which may, 
as circumstances demand, the fares below the maxi- 
mum. With regard to goods rates, Parliament has 
not left it at all in that position. Any complaint 
my friend may have that the matter is left in that 
way is a complaint against the Act of Parliament. 
If he asks the Tribunal to classify or to standardise 
exceptional rates I submit he is asking the Tribunal 
to do something that the Act of Parliament does not 
toll them to do. Secondly, if it did he is really 
asking the Tribunal to do something which it would 
be impossible to do. 

With regard to those persons who are to be 
entitled to the half rates, we would strongly urge 
the Court not to adopt my friend’s proposal to omit 
those words “ for residential purposes.” We think 
that is the real intention of giving this half rate — 
that it may be used for residential purposes and not 
for business purposes. There is no reason whatever 
why an employer should be entitled to take out a 
season ticket for a messenger under 16 or anybody 
else in his employment under 18 to whom he happens 
not to be paying more than 18s. a week so as to 
use that ticket for the purposes of his trade. With 
regard to the 18s., I do not know that I can help 
much by adding to what has already been said except 
that I would like to make this one remark. It 
seems to us that the person who has got some private 
means ought certainly not to be put in a better 
position than the person who has no private means 
at all. The real intention of this is that the poor 
person should get some advantage. Because a man’s 
wages are only 18s., when he has means from another 
soui-ce one should not judge by the wages only. The 
cases which have been put of small payments being 
made have not caused any difficulties in the past 
and one feels very doubtful whether they will arise 
in the future; but, as a matter of principle, we 
suggest that this half rate is given as an advantage 
to poor people, and one really does not want to 
®onsider who may have private incomes. Therefore, 



it is right to exclude those people from the limit of 
class to w'hom are to he given these advantages whose 
total income or remuneration, or whatever it may 
be, comes to 18s. I do not wish for a moment to 
go back on what I said before. If the word 
“ income ” is not found acceptable, I am quite pre- 
pared that the present words should be inserted after 
“ remuneration ” “ or other monetary allowance 

whatsoever.” That I think is the phrase that 
appears at present, and we would be quite content 
to adopt those words. No evidence has been called, 
and nothing was put to Mr. Birch-Thorpe in cross- 
examination, and nothing has been put in argument, 
with reference to the abatement that formerly used 
to be allowed to different members of the same 
family, and therefore I take it I am not called upon 
to deal with that. 

Mr. Purchase : May I make one remark with 
regard to that. I meant to have brought that before 
the Tribunal, and I should like to hear the argument 
of the Railway Companies against re-introducing a 
practice which was very wide and which gave consider- 
able advantage to the public. According to the list 
they themselves have put in, there have been abate- 
ments running from 10 per cent, for two persons up 
to 50 per cent, for a wife. That was a considerable 
advantage in the old pre-war days, and certainly is 
an advantage that we do not want to see dropped if 
it can possibly be helped. Therefore, I do put it 
forward as being a consideration which should appeal 
to the Railway Companies. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : If I had to deal with it on its 
merits, I should have to ask Mr. Birch-Thorpe some 
questions about it, but I will put this to the Court — ■ 
that this is, if one may so put it, the most perfect 
type of exception. Surely this is not a thing that 
can be dealt with in a standard. What better 
example can you have. of what is an exceptional fare 
than this? If in fact it is an exceptional fare then 
it is a matter that does not arise, I submit, upon this 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Purchase : I am quite satisfied with that. The 
only fear we had was that such a practice might be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : It has been abandoned. 

Mr. Purchase : In the future. 

Mr. Jepson : It has been abandoned and the evidence 
given by Mr. Birch-Thorpe yesterday was that it was 
abandoned because it was abused so much. 

Mr. Purchase : That is hardly an argument. If it 
is abused, it is for the Railway Companies to protect 
themselves. 

Mr. Jepson : Do not you think you might leave 
it to the Railway Companies for this reason. We 
were told it was originally introduced to attract 
families to settle in the country, or to keep them 
there when once they had got there. When a man 
and his wife go out into the country and the boys are 
growing up and have to come to town it is a serious 
consideration if they have to pay the full fare for 
three or four boys. In my own experience I know a 
case where people left a long distance journey on the 
railway and came much nearer London because of that 
very circumstance. They came to a place about 12 
miles from London where they did get the benefit of 
the reduction for their boys coming to and from town. 
It is in the Railway Companies’ interests — at least 
they must consider their own interests in the matter — 
as to whether they reintroduce this for the purpose 
of attracting people out into the country a longer 
distance. I think you may safely leave it to them. 
They know what is their interest and what is not. 

Mr. Purchase: There are several considerations of 
that character — for instance the old practice of a 
commercial week-end ticket, and the practice of allow- 
ing to a father the opportunity of going with his 
boy to the boarding school at a reduced rate. If all 
those are present in the minds of the Tribunal when 
they are considering the question of quantum, then 
we are quite satisfied. 

Mr. Jepson: I am afraid those all come under tho 
category of exceptional fares. 
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Mr. Purchase : They all affect the question of the Mr. Purchase : So long as those are kept in mind 
standard revenue. ' we are quite satisfied. 

Mr.Jepson: They do not affect this form. 

(The Tribunal conferred.) 



JUDGMENT. 



Chairman: We propose to give the Judgment of 
the Court on this form of schedule which is before 
us now. We wash to say at the outset that a great 
many of the points that have been raised by gentle- 
men who are interested in this schedule we do not 
consider to he questions exactly of form, and there- 
fore to that extent they are irrelevant; but \ye want 
the Tribunal to be a Court free of access to people 
who have grievances, or supposed grievances, so that 
they may put their case before the Court, and we 
can keep their grievances in mind when the appro- 
priate time for dealing with them arises. Therefore, 
we are glad to have Mr. Purchase here to raise a 
great many points which do not strictly apply to 
the present proceedings, which are simply to settle 
the form. We are glad to hear of them and to know 
of them in order to bear them in mind. The only 
substantial point on the question of the form, so 
far as we can see, which was raised by Mr. Purchase, 
was the idea of an alternative scale to the scale 
which has been propounded in this form by the 
companies. The alternative scale is to ibe introduced, 
as we understand, as a provision for exceptional 
cases, and when we come to consider that and come 
back to the legislation on the topic we are obliged 
to take into consideration the words of the Act and 
the frame of the Act. It seems to us that the 
standard must be created in a form or in the line 
in which it is being created here as one tiling 
which is to be the standard, and that the exceptions 
to that standard must ibe dealt with by Tvay of 
section 41 of the Act. If we were to try and supple- 
ment what the Legislature has done, and try and 
create supplementary standards for exceptional cases, 
we might find ourselves embarking upon a very 
large enquiry, wdiich probably might not be, and 
would not be, I think, warranted by the words of 
the Act, and which, practically, I am afraid, looking 
to the variety of the circumstances that surround the 
different conditions of different towns, would be 
useless. Therefore, from the technical point of view, 
feeling ourselves embarrassed by the words of the 



Act, and not being able to take the step Mr. Purchase 
desires in that direction, and feeling that if ive took 
the step we should embark upon an enquiry -ivkich 
would not be of very much practical use, we must 
come back to the form which has been propounded 
by the railway companies as the only way of dealing 
at present with the difficulty. When we come to 
consider the form itself, we are very glad to have 
Mr. Purchase’s expressions of opinion on behalf of 
his clients that so far as it goes it meets their desires 
very well. We go forward with it, therefore, , -with 
the assurance on behalf of the public Mr. Purchase 
represents that it does apparently meet the needs of 
the case, leaving outstanding the exceptional cases 
to which he has alluded to be dealt with hereafter. 
I think that really concludes all I wish to say on the 
question of the form. 

When we come to the question of the print which is 
below the form we propose to keep in the words, 
“ for residential purposes only,” and we propose to 
substitute for the word u income,” t£ or any other 
monetary allowance whatsoever.” With that altera- 
tion the form will stand as propounded by the rail- 
way companies. We have not forgotten all the points 
that Mr. Purchase raised, but some of them seem to 
us to be points which may be fairly dealt with when 
the conditions under which the railway companies 
are to issue season tickets are known, and as to 
which I have given the assurance of the Tribunal that 
we will at the proper time hear what you have to 
say about it. 

Mr. Purchase : May I say that I am very much 
obliged to you. May I add one thing with regard to 
the standard rates, though perhaps it is a little out 
of order for me to do so; but as I am suggesting 
something which is for the interests of the passengers 
perhaps it will not be objected to. iSo far as I read 
the Act, there is nothing which would lodge an 
insuperable objection against the railway companies 
having two standard rates of fares — I say nothing 
further than that. 

President : Thank you very much. 



TRADERS’ SEASON TICKETS. 



Mr. Bruce Thomas: On the next schedule, which 
deals with traders’ season tickets there is only one 
objection, and it is one by the Northern Federation 
of Commercial Travellers’ Associations. 1 do not 
know whether there is anyone here representing them, 
but their objection is this. The Secretary writes : 
“ My Executive are of opinion that traders and com- 
mercial travellers using traders’ tickets should be 
allowed at least as much luggage as the ordinary 
fare-paying passengers.” You will observe that we 
are providing that those who hold traders’ tickets 
may take with them what- an ordinary fare-paying 
passenger takes ; but what is meant by this objec- 
tion is that commercial travellers, as I think you will 
remember, are allowed to take an additional weight, 
but that we say is an exceptional thing. The same 
question was raised when we discussed this point on 
the ordinary passenger tickets. Mr. Coysh was here, 
and we told Mr. Coysh then that we had no inten- 
tion of withdrawing the allowance that was now made 
to commercial travellers, and I am able to make the 
same statement with reference to traders’ tickets 
which are used by commercial travellers. 

President : Where a traders’ ticket is used by a 
commercial traveller he will be entitled to the same 
allowance of luggage as heretofore. Is that it? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: Yes. I am not binding the 
railway companies for all time to give that ad' 1 
tionnl allowance, but we certainly at the moment 



have no intention of cutting down the commercial 
travellers’ allowance of luggage. 1 think that is all 
1 have to say. 

President : Was not there one gentleman, Mr. - 

Moore of Eastbourne, who had an objection ? I have 
not heard anything of him, and I suppose he is not 
present. 

Mr. Jepson: That was on Continental tickets. He 
wanted it on a terminal basis instead of on a mile- 
age basis. I do not quite understand what he meant 
by it, but he is not hei-e apparently. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: Perhaps I may just say this. 
There will have to be in the schedules in the proper 
place those exceptions that I referred to with regard 
to jmssenger luggage, and while I am speaking of 
Inggage I should like to say something which has 
reference to registered luggage that passengers take 
with them to the Continent. This Court has now 
settled that an ordinary fare-paying passenger is 
entitled to 156 lbs. 

President: No; we have settled with regard to the 
standard — this is rather an uneasy point with Mr. 
Jepson — that people travelling at the standard fares, 
not the ordinary fares, but we meant the ordinary 
fares, should have that allowance, and we should like 
to see any adjustment of language which you care 
to make. I think Mr. Jepson raised that point. 

Mr: Bruce Thomas: Yes, he did, but perhaps I may- 
leave that out for a moment. 
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Mr. Jepson : What was your point on Continental 
luggage ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : The point is this. To-day 
passengers are allowed to have registered through to 
various places on the Continent 30 kilograms, which 
is just about 66 lbs. Above that they have to pay 
according to a certain scale. 

President: It is always 10s. in my case; but I do 
not know how it works out. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: You must travel well laden 
with luggage, or go a great distance for your holiday. 
My object in mentioning this is that whem the 150 
lbs. has been settled we should not like the impres- 
sion to get about that in the future the registered 
luggage will be 150 lbs. It will still remain 66 lbs. 
That is a special arrangement. The position will be 
this, in consequence of the 150 lbs. having been 
settled, that, if anybody does not want to register 
his luggage, and likes to let it go down to Dover 
or to the port in the ordinary way, and then go and 
gather it and see it sent forward by the Continental 
systems, then he will be enabled to have the 150 lbs. 
luggage free. We do not seek to create any excep- 
tion, but I merely make this statement, as otherwise 
it might possibly have been thought that in future 
everybody would get their 150 lbs. 

Mr. Loclcet : Would not it be desirable to put a 
note in there in brackets, “ This addition will not 
apply to legistared baggage for the Continent.” 

President : You say it will not apply to registered 
luggage? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : It will not apply to registered 
luggage. 

Mr. Locket : Unless something of that sort is put- 
in it may raise a question. 

President : It does not sound an alluring prospect 
to take it unregistered to Dover. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : No. It may then be put on 
the quay, and you have to go and gather it. 

President : It is better to part with 10s. 

Mr. Brv,ce. Thomas : The idea is that these 

schedules should give as much information as possible, 
so perhaps it would be as well if a note to that effect 
were put in the schedule when it is finally printed 
It would appear in the schedule that has already been 
discussed in the provisional proposals at page 7. I 
do not know that it arises in the present case. 

President : It is all the same whether you take it 
to Germany or Belgium or France? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : It is. 

President : Nothing is high enough to include our 
allowances. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: No; there is nothing. I am 
told there a-re 500 different registrations with vary- 
ing rates according to the distance and route; but 
there is an arrangement whereby you get 66 lbs. free 
registered, although in certain places on the Con- 
tinent you do not get any free allowance at all; yet, 
as I understand these arrangements, you get this 
allowance of 66 lbs. free, even if you pass over a 
Continental line which ordinarily does not give any- 
thing. It is based on the tariffs which are agreed 
with the Continental people. 

Mr. Jepson: It will be sufficient if you put a 

note: “ This is not applicable to registered luggage 
to the Continent.” 
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Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. 

President : As you want to get it known, that seems 
the best way of getting it known. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: I suppose it will apply to some extent 
to the season tickets, because I see the South Eastern 
& Chatham are advertising now season tickets between 
London, and Paris. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes, I think it ought to go in 
in both places, and possibly in the traders’ as well. 

President : In your remarks you referred to this 
limitation of luggage on the tramway. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. 

President : You wish that exception? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : We wish that exception to go 
in also. I think that is all I have to say on that. 
No further question arises on the traders’ schedule. 

President : Then we approve that. 

It does not arise out of anything that has hap- 
pened to-day, hut have you any idea when we shall 
be able finally to settle the rest of the conditions 
of carriage. That is the outstanding point. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I am told that no meetings 
have been held so far. There has been more work 
to he done than one would have anticipated. All 
the other consignment notes are being remodelled 
so as to give effect to the principles that were de- 
cided upon the general merchandise note that was 
discussed at some length. The actual date of the 
meeting with the traders and the co-ordinating .Com- 
mittee has not been fixed yet; but they hope to hold 
it shortly, and then to submit all the outstanding 
notes to the Tribunal — all the notes relating to the 
conditions of mechandise, trains and carriage. 

President : Does that satisfy you, Mr. Davis? Are 
you getting on as fast or as reasonably fast as you 
can ? 

Mr. Davis : With regard to the conditions, do 

you mean ? 

President: Yes. 

Mr. Davis : We had hoped that very shortly the 
companies would be able to let us have their pro- 
posals for the other notes as affected by your decision 
on Note A. I am in touch with the companies about 
that, 'and directly we get that we can get on. 

Mr. Cole Deacon : It may be desirable, after we 
have discussed the owners’ risk note on merchandise 
by merchandise train, to come to you and ask you 
if you will settle that. By doing so we shall settle 
two main principles, the companies’ risk and the 
owners’ risk; but until we have a meeting, and until 
we can see how far we can agree the conditions 
between ourselves, we cannot say whether we shall 
have to ask you to settle it or not. 

President : You are both satisfied that you are 

making reasonable progress? 

Mr. Davis : We are quite satisfied. 

President : We cannot let the thing get behind- 
hand; but if you two gentlemen think you are 
making reasonable progress we can do no more than 
accept that assurance. 

Mr. Davis : I also agree with what Mr. Deacon has 
said that we may come to you, not on all the notes 
together, but on the preliminary one of the owners’ 
risk note. 

President: Very well. 
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